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Only  an  Old  Chair. 


be  not  over  prone 


ES  ? ’tis  as  you  see,  only  an 
old  chair ; but  a choice  bit  of 
Chippendale  work  — telling 
of  the  time  when  George  the 
Third  was  young,  and  the 
fourth  of  June  was  the 
brightest  day  in  the  calen- 
dar. But  I opine  you  will 
look  upon  this  piece  of  old 
household  gear  with  a deeper 
interest  when  you  have  heard 
its  story. 

Men  of  science,  as  a rule, 
are  generally  understood  to 
to  sentiment,  but  even  the 


most  matter  of  fact  savant  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  look  with  an  eye  of  regard  on  a memento 
of  the  first  British  voyage  made  with  the  special 
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object  of  extending  the  domains  of  knowledge. 
A regard  which  ought  to  deepen,  when  we  re- 
member that  there  are  clinging  round  our  old 
chair,  or  floating  about  it,  reverent  memories  of 
the  great  names  of  John  Hunter,  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Dr  Solander. 

Suppose  we  follow  the  example  of  dear  old 
black  and  ugly  ALsop,  or  his  followers  La  Fontaine 
and  De  Florian  of  later  times  ; endow  our  chair 
for  the  nonce  with  articulate  voice,  whilst  we, 
meanwhile,  hearken  to  Its  own  story.  * 

‘ I am  waxing  old,’  saith  a curious  voice,  with 
a certain  faint,  sweet  timbre  of  its  own,  and  which 
seems  to  come  from  somewhere  about  the  centre 
of  the  middle  bar  of  its  back  ; ‘ and  may,  like  all 
old  folks,  turn  out  to  be  garrulously  given,  now 
that  I have  consented  to  chatter  to  you.  Possibly 
I may  prove  to  be  prosy,  so  I will  tell  you  how 
my  old  friend  Sir  Joshua  used  to  do  when  Mrs 
Montague  had  got  hold  of  him  and  was  more 
voluble  than  usual.  Instead  of  putting  his  trumpet 
into  his  ear  he  would  slyly  hold  it  behind  it,  and 
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although  not  hearing  a word,  maintain  a look  of 
genial  and  polite  attention — his  thoughts  all  the 
while  in  his  studio,  and  considering  how  he  could 
improve  the  expression  of  whatever  fair  face  he 
might  be  then  painting,  or  how  he  would  pose  that 
charming  little  Lady  Kitty  who  was  to  come  for  the 
first  sitting  in  the  morning.  Good  old  Sir  Joshua, 

I had  a great  regard  for  him,  and  never  thought 
him  either  a bore  or  at  all  burdensome.  But  I must 
get  back  to  my  story  and  begin  at  the  beginning. 

The  wood  of  which  I am  made  was  brought 
over  the  sea  in  rough  logs  by  the  great  Captain 
Cook  and  Mr  Joseph  Banks  in  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  from  a far  away  savage 
country  called  New  Holland.  It  was  given  by 
them  to  Mr  John  Hunter,  who  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  with  it  than  have  it  made  into 
drawing-room  chairs  for  his  young  wife  Mrs  Anne. 
He  straightway  sent  for  the  man  who  made  all 
the  fine  furniture  for  persons  of  quality  in  these 
days,  and  gave  him  particular  orders  how  we 
were  to  be  made.  You  should  have  heard  how 
the  workmen  growled  at  the  toughness  and 
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hardness  of  the  outlandish  wood,  and  vowed  too, 
that  it  ruined  their  tools.  It  was  harder  to 
fashion,  said  they,  than  the  brown  wood,  coming 
so  much  into  vogue,  that  was  brought  from  the 
Spanish  Main.  This  brown  wood  I heard  the 
carpenters  say  was  getting  very  common,  so  that 
even  city  trades’  people  and  rich  shopkeepers 
were  getting  their  household  gear  made  of  it 
instead  of  good  old  Knglish  oak.  Our  wood, 
they  said,  was  the  first  that  had  ever  come  into 

IT 

England  from  that  far  away  country  at  the  end 
of  the  earth,  and  the  first  that  had  ever  been 
worked  upon  by  any  cabinetmaker,  and  more- 
over, that  it  had  as  fine  a grain,  and  took  as 
fine  a polish,  as  they  had  ever  seen. 

Vastly  pleased  and  proud  was  pretty  Mrs  Hunter 
when  we  were  brought  home  to  her;  she  protested 
she  must  forthwith  make  some  verses  about  our 
polished  looks  and  genteel  bearing,  and  of  our 
travels  round  the  world.  And  will  you  believe 
me,  I even  heard  it  whispered  that  the  rich  Mrs 
Montague,  who  was  about  to  build  her  great  house 
in  Portman  Square  then,  had  a fit  of  the  vapours 
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for  two  full  days,  all  because  she  could  not  get 
for  love  or  money  such  curiously  rare  chairs  as 
Mrs  Hunter,  to  contrast  the  dark  polish  of  the 
unknown  wood  against  the  many  hued  feather 
hangings  of  her  fine  rooms.  My  memory,  thank 
goodness,  is  pretty  good  yet,  though  it  may  fall 
out  that  I tell  you  of  what  took  place  at  pleasant 
Earls  Court  instead  of  Jermyn  Street  or  Leicester 
Square,  but  I daresay  you  young  folks  will  pardon 
me  if  I do.  I mind  me  very  well  of  three  young 
gentlemen  who  were  much  about  us  in  these  days, 
and  often  made  use  of  the  services  of  myself  and 
my  relatives.  The  first  was  a pleasant  quiet-spoken 
youth,  a pupil,  ’twas  said,  of  our  master.  He 
was  called  Mr  Edward  Jenner,  and  lived  with 
us.  Afterwards,  I heard  it  said,  he  made  a great 
discovery,  which  the  ladies  all  worshipped  him 
for,  as  it  saved  their  beauty  and  complexions  from 
a sad  sickness  of  which  they  stood  in  great  dread 
and  terror,  and  which,  if  it  left  them  their  lives, 
left  them  also  plain  women,  and  too  often  made 
perfect  frights  of  charming  girls  who  had  been 
heretofore  reigning  toasts.  Another  youth  was 
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our  master’s  nephew,  Mr  Mathew  Baillie,  who 
was  the  scholar  of  his  other  uncle  Dr  William. 
We  did  not  see  much  of  Dr  William,  for  it  was 
said  that  the  brothers  had  a falling  out  about 
some  of  their  discoveries,  but  Mr  Mathew  came 
often  to  see  his  uncle  John  and  aunt  Anne,  and 
I used  to  hear  him  talking  to  her  about  his  sister 
Joanna,  who  had,  like  herself,  a turn  for  verse 
making.  And  then  there  was  Mistress  Hunter’s 
brother,  Mr  Everard  Home,  likewise  a pupil  of 
our  master,  but  he  was  not  such  a favourite 
with  us  as  the  others,  for  he  was  thought  to  have 
a sly  eye  and  cunning  selfish  look. 

A great  many  grave  and  solemn-looking 
gentlemen  would  come  to  see  our  master  on 
Sunday  nights — his  evening  for  receiving  his 
friends.  The  oldest  amongst  them  had  big  wigs 
and  long  canes,  which  they  would  hold  up  to 
their  noses  and  look  very  wise  indeed,  much 
wiser  than  our  master  ever  looked  or  tried  to 
look.  And  we  would  on  these  nights  hear  much 
talk  about  St  George’s,  and  Bartholomew’s,  and 
Guy’s,  for  these  were  places  they  had  all  some- 
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thing  to  do  with.  And  oftentimes  I could  see 
that  our  masters  notions  did  not  seem  to  find 
favour  with  the  old  wise-looking  doctors,  for,  as 
he  would  be  talking  to  them,  the  powder  would 
be  seen  to  come  in  thicker  showers  from  their 
wigs  at  each  grave  shake  of  their  learned  heads, 
and  the  tops  of  their  canes  would  come  in  closer 
apposition  with  their  nostrils,  as  if  to  exclude 
the  entrance  of  new  fangled  and  innovating  ideas. 
But  stay— it  just  strikes  me,  that  some  of  you 
young  folks  may  not  know  why  your  great,  or 
great  great  grandfathers  of  the  profession  were 
so  fond  of  keeping  their  canes  to  their  nostrils 
— and  no  wonder,  for  you  have  quite  enough 
to  do  in  keeping  your  studies  abreast  of  the 
present  day,  to  excuse  you  from  looking  back 
into  the  past  for  bits  of  professional  archaeology. 
The  physicians'  cane  of  the  days  of  which  I am 
telling  you,  was  not  only  a professional  badge, 
but  a weapon  of  defence.  The  gold-headed 
perforated  top  was  each  morning  unscrewed 
and  filled  with  a sponge  freshly  saturated  with 
aromatic  spirits  ; for  these  were  the  days  of  jail 
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fevers  and  putrid  fevers,  and  ever  rampant  small- 
pox. Bless  you  ! that  was  about  all  that  was 
known  then  about  what  you  call  now-a-days  sani- 
tary science,  for  except  my  master,  and  one  or 
two  like  him,  folks  were  not  in  these  days  so 
inquisitive  as  you  are  now. 

But  I am  digressing.  One  Sunday  night  I 
must  tell  you  of,  when  there  was  a great  gather- 
ing of  our  masters  friends,  and  I recollect  it 
well,  as  my  old  friends  and  shipmates,  Mr  Banks 
and  Dr  Solander  were  there  that  night.  They 
called  him  Sir  Joseph  now,  and  said  he  was 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  I heard  that 
he  was  at  that  time  having  great  squabblements 
with  some  of  the  Fellows  of  that  learned  body. 
But  the  great  laughing  this  night  was  about  a 
sorry  lampoon  that  had  just  been  written  about 
him  by  a scurvy  scribbler  called  Peter  Pindar. 
The  laughing  about  this  flustered  my  poor  wooden 
brain  so,  that  I could  not  well  make  out  whether 
it  was  the  grave  Sir  Joseph  or  the  great  Emperor 
wanted  the  butterfly,  or  which  of  them  it  was 
who  fell  through  the  glass  roof  of  the  green- 
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house.  Sir  Joseph  took  it  all  in  a vastly  good 
humoured  way,  for  said  he — ‘ Pooh  ! what  does 
it  matter  ? does  not  this  paltry  Pasquino  abuse 
the  good  King  more  scurrilously  than  he  does 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society.’ 

And  then  what  rare  good  times  we  had  at 
pleasant  Earl’s  Court,  out  Kensington  way, 
amono^st  the  fields  and  srardens  and  hedp-erows, 
where  the  o^rave  o^entlemen  would  come  to  see  us 

o o 

on  summer  Sundays  also,  as  well  as  on  certain 
week  nights,  the  ladies  of  quality  and  gay  beaux, 
and  modish  macaronis,  to  pay  their  respects  to 
clever  Mistress  Hunter  who  wrote  such  beautiful 
verses,  but  of  these  I will  tell  you  forthwith. 

Here  our  master  had  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts, 
whose  roaring  frightened  us  sadly.  He  was 
never  weary  of  v/atching  them,  and  writing  about 
them  when  he  could  get  away  from  town.  But 
he  used  to  frighten  his  wife  sadly,  by  being  over 
venturesome  with  them.  Here  too  he  had 
many  beehives,  and  would  be  hours  looking  at 
them  to  learn  their  ways.  Often  too,  at  pleasant 
Earl’s  Court,  horrid  villainous  smells  would  come 
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all  over  the  place,  which  our  master  would  not 
care  for,  but  which  put  good  Mistress  Anne  sadly 
out  with  the  meagrims,  and  drove  her  to  a great 
burning  of  pastiles,  and  sprinklings  of  Hungary 
water  and  berg-amot.  One  morning  the  smell 
was  very  bad  all  over  the  house,  and  Mistress 
Hunter  was  not  a little  testy  about  it,  and  the 
pert  maids,  as  they  were  dusting  us,  looked  flus- 
tered, and  had  more  whispering  than  usual.  I 
heard  one  hussy  say  to  another  minx  something 
about  a dead  giant,  and  that  her  master  was  just 
as  fond  of  cutting  up  his  pets  after  they  were 
dead  as  looking  at  them  when  they  were  alive, 
and  the  same  saucy  baggage  said  too,  that  he 
spoke  Scotch,  and  only  looked  at  his  bees  to  see 
how  much  honey  they  were  makino-. 

You  would  only  think  me  a vain  and  gossiping 
old  thing  if  I were  to  boast  of  all  the  great  men 
with  whom  I was  intimate  in  these  da3^s.  My 
master,  Mr  Hunter,  was  too  much  respected 
(though,  like  Sir  Joseph,  he  had  his  enemies 
also  did  I not  hear  of  one  Mr  Jesse  Foote)  not 
to  he  able  to  allow  me  to  be  known  to  all  the 
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notables  of  the  day.  You  can  find  their  names 
amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians. 

Now  I will  leave  the  grave  Doctors  and  their 
converse  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  and  tell  you 
of  Mrs  Hunter’s  receptions  on  Thursdays.  Lady 
Herries,  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Herries  of  St 
James’s  Street,  and  she,  received  on  separate 
nights,  but  the  same  coterie  frequented  both. 
It  was  here  that  I made  the  acquaintance  of  all 
the  authors  and  artists  and  virtuosi  then  in  repute, 
besides  quite  a number  of  people  of  quality,  and 
all  the  most  noted  of  the  blue  stockings.  It  was 
long  a puzzle  to  myself  and  my  friends  why  they 
were  called  blue  stockings,  for,  indeed,  few  had 
such  opportunities  as  we  had  for  observing  in  a 
polite  way  if  their  shapely  (some  of  them)  limbs 
had  blue  coverings.  Hoops  were  no  longer  the 
mode,  still  I have  seen  them  worn  by  one  or  two 
ancient  dame^  of  vastly  dignified  manners,  and  in- 
deed have  felt  them  impinge  upon  my  own  limbs 
somewhat  harshly.  Panniers,  and  stiff  brocaded  or 
wadded  petticoats  gave  us  every  chance  to  satisfy 
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our  curiosity.  Indeed,  the  fair  ones  had  no 
prudish  qualms  with  us,  but  placed  themselves 
in  our  arms  with  the  most  confidinof  innocence. 
I see  a young'  spark  there  before  me  grinning — 
I vow  he  thinks  I am  romancing — and  that  leads 
me  to  tell  you  young  folks  that  you  don’t  look 
half  as  well  as  your  great-grandfathers  did,  to  my 
eyes.  Where  are  your  wigs  and  your  long  canes? 
Not  even  a queue  or  a club  or  a pigtail  amongst 
you,  nor  a puff  of  hair  powder.  Ah  ! how  well 
do  I remember  the  sweet  odour  of  the  marechale, 
as  it  would  fall  down  upon  me  in  snow-white 
drifts  in  these  good  old  times,  when,  as  I was 
saying,  some  fair  dame  would  perchance  be  sitting 
upright  and  stately  upon  me. 

Let  me  see.  I was  gossiping  to  you  about 
the  blue  stockings,  and  the  way  that  phrase  came 
into  vogue.  Well — one  Mr  Stillingdeet  who  was 
a great  favourite  with  the  cleverest  of  the  ladies, 
as  he  was  a good  talker  (save  us!  as  if  they  could 
not  talk  enough  for  themselves),  once  appeared 
at  Mrs  Montague’s  or  Mrs  Vesey’s  with  his  lower 
limbs  of  that  colour,  and  a witty  bon-mot  of 
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Admiral  Boscawen  was  repeated  about,  and 
Mistress  Hannah  More  wrote  a poem  called 
the  ‘ Bas  Blue,’  and  Mistress  Montague  got  to 
be  called  the  Queen  of  the  Blue  Stockings,  and 
so  in  the  end  the  name  stuck  to  all  learned,  or 
would-be  learned,  ladies.  For  alack!  I noticed 
that  many  who  would  fain  be  thought  blue 
stockings  were  neither  very  learned  nor  even 
very  clever.  Mrs  Montague  was  clever,  and 
had  many  flatterers,  as  she  was  very  rich  and 
well  knew  her  own  consequence.  I heard  the 
toadies  calling  her  the  Madame  du  Deffand  of 
London.  I have  heard  her  discourse  by  the  hour 
of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  and  I have  seen 
a burly  man  with  a big  wig  shaking  his  head 
as  if  he  thought  it  a subject  rather  beyond  the 
judgment  of  the  great  lady.  But  even  he  would 
sometimes  pay  heavy  court  to  her  in  set  phrase 
and  rounded  sentences.  They  called  this  gentle- 
man Doctor  Johnson,  and  paid  him  great  respect, 

I did  not  like  him  at  first  for  a reason  I will  tell 
you  of  shortly.  I thought  better  of  him,  after 
I heard  him  say  of  my  gentle  friend  Mistress 
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Elizabeth  Carter  to  a friend  who  was  always 
trying  to  be  close  to  him  (I  noticed  he  had 
sometimes  a very  red  face),  and  who  was  often 
writing  in  a little  book.  ‘ Sir  !’  said  the  Doctor, 
‘ Mistress  Carter  is  an  estimable  woman  ; she 
can  not  only  translate  Epictetus  from  the  Greek, 
but  she  can  make  a pudding  or  work  a hand- 
kerchief.’ I am  sure  that  the  man  with  the  little 
book  wrote  down  these  very  words  there  and 
then.  I rather  liked  the  man  who  was  always 
with  Dr  Johnson  like  his  shadow  (though  he 
seemed  to  stand  in  great  awe  of  him),  because 
he  spoke  just  as  my  dear  master  did,  with  what  I 
was  told  was  a Scottish  tongue.  Mistress  Carter 
had  a complimentary  name  given  to  her  as  well 
as  Mistress  Montague,  for  they  called  her  the 
Madame  Dacier  of  England.  Indeed,  I heard 
two  Oxford  gentlemen  saying  (in  truth  I loved 
to  hear  my  friend  well  spoken  of)  that  it  was  a 
true  compliment  indeed  to  compare  her  to  the 
learned  Frenchwoman,  who  had  not  only  edited 
five  of  the  Delphine . classics,  but  had  equally 
exposed  the  presumption  of  La  Motte  as  well 
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as  the  fanciful  heresies  of  Pere  Hardouin  aofainst 
orthodox  classical  beliefs,  and  they  were  alike  also 
in  not  neglecting  domestic  duties.  The  likening 
of  Mistress  Montague  to  the  other  Frenchwoman 
was  apropos  enough,  for,  said  one,  with  some- 
thing like  a sneer,  ‘ They  are  birds  of  a feather.’ 
’Twas  the  Macaronis,  as  the  travelled  youths 
who  had  made  the  grand  tour,  were  begun  to 
be  called  about  this  time,  that  brought  in  this 
mode  of  likening  their  countrywomen  to  French 
Madams,  and  because  they  ran  down  English 
cookery  and  English  ways  in  favour  of  Erench 
and  Italian  dishes  and  fashions. 

But  now  I think  of  it,  I promised  you  a little 
ago  to  tell  you  of  my  first  acquaintance  with 
Dr  Johnson.  I was  standing  vacant  at  the  time, 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  rather  huffed  that 
charming  little  Eanny  Burney  (they  called  her 
Madam  D y\rblay  afterwards^  had  engaged  a 
neighbour  instead  of  myself.  The  little  maid 
of  honour  was  telling  Mistress  Hannah  More,  or 
mayhap  it  might  have  been  that  ugly  Mistress 
Chapone,  how  she  was  often  nigh  swooning  from 
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the  fatigue  of  long  standing,  when  in  waiting  on 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  she  was  saying  something 
about  snuff  in  confidentially  low  tones,  when  the 
big  Doctor  came  rolling  up,  touching  everything 
that  was  within  arm’s  length  as  he  approached. 
Mercy  upon  me  ! Shall  I ever  forget  the  pon- 
derous crunch  with  which  he  installed  himself 
in  my  arms,  whilst  the  gentleman  with  the  little 
book,  and  who  spoke  Scotch,  slipped  round 
behind  him  with  his  pencil  in  his  hand,  and 
stood  listening.  Pity  sake ! what  an  evil  half 
hour  that  was  for  my  poor  frame,  for  he  botched^ 
about  so,  as  he  would  converse  with  little  Burney 
on  his  right  about  Evelina,  or  talk  to  ugly  Mis- 
tress Chapone  on  his  left  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  mind,  that  I protest  I creaked  in  every 
joint.  I never  saw  him  come  near  me  again 
without  a creeping  coming  all  over  me,  and  I 
know  that  all  my  family  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  make  his  acquaintance  felt  the  same.  We 
were  very  like  one  another,  all  of  us,  and  the 

* That  is  a word  I learned  from  my  master.  He  said  it  was 
Scottish,  and  very  expressive. 
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slimness  of  our  limbs,  with  the  carving’  of  our 
backs  was  thought  to  give  us  a very  genteel 
look  and  modish  bearing,  I was  once  taken 
notice  of  in  a very  flattering  way  by  a very 
different  personage  from  Doctor  Johnson.  This 
was  a very  fine  gentleman  indeed,  who  vras  said 
to  be  a very  great  virtuoso  and  very  ingenious 
writer.  He  was  called  Mr  Horace  Walpole 
He  took  snuff  very  elegantly  whilst  sitting  in 
my  arms,  out  of  a beautiful  Dresden  box,  with 
the  face  of  a famous  French  beauty  enamelled 
on  it  and  set  round  with  gems.  His  talk  was 
all  about  paintings  and  painters  and  great  people, 
and  the  ladies  pleased  him  vastly  by  talking 
about  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  which,  I suppose, 
was  one  of  his  books,  which  were  all  said  to  be 
charming.  He  paid  great  attention  to  a pretty 
lady  called  Miss  Berry,  who  was  there  also. 
Ah  ! and  could  I not  see  that  my  good  Mistress 
Hunter  was  quite  in  a flutter  of  delight  when  he 
spoke  so  sweetly  of  Mister  Haydn  s canzonettes, 
which  that  famous  musician  had  composed  for 
her  verses.  ‘ Madam,’  I heard  him  say,  ‘ Mister 
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Haydn  is  the  greatest  composer  of  the  day, 
and,  ’pon  honour,  your  verses  are  worthy  of 
his  music.  What  can  be  more  truly  natural  or 
sweetly  simple  than  your  charming  piece  com- 
mencing— 

o 

‘ “ My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair.”  ’ 

Even  my  master  seemed  pleased  at  this  when 
I heard  his  wife  telling  him  of  it  next  morning 
over  their  chocolate.  For  he  did  not  care  much 
about  these  things,  and  I often  fancied  that  he 
would  much  rather  have  seen  less  than  he  did 
of  his  wife’s  virtuosi  friends.  There  was  a 
scandal,  I know,  of  his  being  sometimes  rude  to 
them,  but  I do  not  believe  it.  Indeed  they  were 
a very  happy  couple,  for  all  that  he  was  some- 
what hot  tempered  and  easily  put  out,  but  it  was 
soon  over  with  him.  Mistress  Hunter  always 
said  that  it  was  not  out  of  consideration  lor  her 
that  the  company  waited  on  her,  but  from  the 
great  respect  that  they  all  had  for  her  husband’s 
high  reputation. 

A recollection  comes  back  to  me  now,  which  1 
ought  to  have  told  you  of  before,  for  it  was  when 
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I was  very  young  indeed,  and  when  there  was 
not  a scratch  upon  my  bright  polish,  that  I saw 
a little  man  with  a turned  up  nose  and  a bulging 
forehead  come  in  with  Sir  Joshua  and  Mr  Garrick. 
He  wore  a curled  wig  and  bag  and  a gay  plum- 
coloured  coat,  but  was  somewhat  awkward  and 
seemingly  a little  vain.  But  Sir  Joshua  and  Mr 
Garrick,  I could  see,  loved  him,  and  the  ladies 
petted  him  and  spoke  of  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield” 
and  “The  Traveller”  to  him.  Some  of  the  fops 
were  inclined  to  laugh  at  him  as  a quiz,  but 
though  I think,  I only  saw  him  twice,  there  was 
something  about  the  queer  little  man  that  made 
me  love  him  also.  He  was  sitting  on  me  when 
I heard  him  tell  Mr  Hunter  that  he  had  studied 
physic  -at  Edinburgh  under  the  erudite  Doctor 
Cullen  and  the  learned  Doctor  Monro,  and  been 
also  admitted  to  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
that  famous  city.  I shrewdly  suspect — nay,  I am 
certain — that  I descried  a twitch  in  the  grave 
face  and  a twinkle  of  the  bright  eye  of  Mister  - 
Hunter  when  the  simply  unconscious  Doctor 
Goldsmith  talked  of  his  medical  studies,  and  sure 
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I am  that  his  thought  was,  that  the  author  of  the 
“ Deserted  Village  ” was  more  occupied  whilst  in 
Edinburgh  in  studying  the  Scottish  tongue,  by 
reading  the  Gentle  Shepherd,”  or  in  looking  in 
at  the  shop  in  the  Luckenbooths  where  honest 
Allan  Ramsay  had  indited  his  Pastorals.  Bless 
you  ! I was  very  observant  in  these  young  days 
of  mine  ; indeed  a perfect  Rosicrucian  of  a chair. 
There  was  great  grieving  when  he  died  soon 
after.  I heard  it  said  that  though  even  his  friends 
sometimes  laughed  at  his  oddities,  they  all  loved 
him  dearly. 

My  boastings  are  over  ; for  at  last  there  came 
the  sad  day  for  poor  Mistress  Hunter,  when  her 
husband  was  brought  home  stone  dead,  in  a 
sedan  chair.  A sad  day  for  me  and  mine  also. 
t or  fifty  long  years  or  more  I have  no  plea- 
santer memories  than  ol  dismal  lumber  rooms 
— neglect— ever  thickening  coats  of  dust — and 
rough  usage.  Once  or  twice,  I think,  I dreamt 
that  an  old  assistant  of  my  dear  master  came  in 
to  where  we  were,  and  I am  sure  that  he  looked 
at  us  with  kindly  eyes.  For  I know  that  after 
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we  had  been  lying  for  years  in  that  sad  plight, 
Mr  Clift  (that  was  his  name)  came  in  and  was 
looking  about  for  something,  when  on  seeing  me 
and  some  of  my  broken  mates,  he  pointed  us  out 
to  a young  gentleman  he  addressed  as  Mr  Owen, 
and  they  both  talked  tenderly  together  about  us, 
and  the  pitiful  days  of  neglect  we  had  fallen  on. 
I know  they  were  thinking  of  our  old  master, 
and  speaking  about  him.  Years  afterwards  I 
began  to  see  that  we  were  taken  more  notice 
of,  and  that  some  of  my  fellows  who  were  the 
least  disabled  were  taken  away.  At  last  I found 
that  it  came  to  be  my  turn.  For  I was  taken  out 
and  dusted,  and  wrapped  up  in  cloths  and  straw 
and  packed  off  on  a long  journey.  When  I 
arrived  at  my  destination,  which  I was  told  was 
a place  called  Edinburgh,  I was  treated  with  the 
tenderest  respect,  for  my  new  owner  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  genius  of  my  dear  first  master  of 
whom  I have  told  you  so  much. 

It  was  a quiet  life  I led  here  for  many  years 
with  my  new  friend,  and  almost  repaid  me  for 
the  neglect  I had  suffered  from  so  long,  I 
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remember  one  time  during  beautiful  summer 
weather,  we  had  many  visitors,  some  of  whom 
spoke  French  and  some  German,  but  there  was 
one  old  gentleman  called  Dr  Robert  Brown 
amongst  them,  a great  botanist,  who  paid  me 
much  attention.  He  had  visited  the  far  away 
part  of  the  world  I first  came  from,  and  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  all  my  family  and 
relations.  I heard  him  speaking  of  Banksias, 
Proteacae,  and  Cassuarinae,  and  Eucalypti,  all 
names  he  had  himself  given  to  my  kinsfolk. 
And  he  knew  all  about  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and 
Dr  Solander,  and  where  they  had  been  and  what 
they  had  done.  It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  hear 
him  say  this. 

And  now  I learn  that  I am  to  be  taken  to  a 
large  new  building  and  placed  there  amidst  such 
surroundings  as  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
my  first  great  master,  and  henceforth  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  illustrious  name,  even 
although  I am 

ONLY  AN  OLD  CHAIR. 
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I. 

T is  a curious  fact,  that. the  name  of 
the  tree  producing  the  wood  of  which 
the  chair  is  constructed,  was  unknown 
until  it  was  identified  by  the  present  writer. 

Even  so  late  as  four  years  ago,  Mr  Stone  of 
the  R.C.S.E.  (writing  under  the  no?n-de-phtme  of 
“ Petros  ” to  Land  and  Water)  says  : — A^s  to 
the  wood  of  which  the  chair  is  made,  no  cabinet- 
maker can  tell  what  it  is.  Some  say  it  is  one 
thing,  some  another.  All  I knov/  for  certain  is, 
that  it  was  brought  home  by  Captain  Cook  and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  presented  by  them  to  Mr 
Hunter.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  one  would  think, 
that  Sir  Joseph  and  Dr  Solander  must  have  noted 
the  botanical  place  of  the  tree,  and  communicated 
the  same  to  Mr  Hunter.  But  this  must  have 
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been  forgotten  in  after  years,  and  unascertainable 
when  the  interest  in  Hunterian  relics  began  to  be 
awakened. 

Dr  Robert  Brown  was  the  first,  we  believe, 
to  accurately  and  fully  describe  Acacia  Melan- 
oxylon  in  his  ^Trodromus.’' 

We  claim  John  Hunter  as  a true  Scot,  so  also 
do  we  Robert  Brown.  Is  not  he  also  an  alumnus 
of  this  University,  and  the  man  of  whom  Hum- 
boldt wrote — ''  Britaniaruni  gloricE  atqne  omia- 
rnento^  totam  Botanices  Sc'ientiani  ingenio  viiinfico 
complectanti''  The  boast  may  be  pardoned  at 
this  time  in  this  place.  And  yet  at  the  risk  of 
being  taxed  with  that  boastfulness  which  we  have 
just  been  deprecating,  we  may  point  with  excus- 
able pride  to  the  long  list  of  great  names  who 
claim  this  as  their  Alma  Mater.  The  names  of 
men  who  have  fought  their  way  into  the  very 
fore-front — even  in  that  great  city  where  the 
world’s  battle  is  ever  at  its  fiercest. 

One  more  irresistible  memory  strikes  upwards 
from  the  point  of  my  pen  as  I write.  Glorious 
old  Archibald  Pitcairne  ! poet — wit — scholar — 
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great  mediciner.  The  coarse  diatribes  of  that 
grim  old  Presbyterian,  Analecta  Wodrow  have 
not  dimmed  thy  fame  or  lessened  thy  memory. 
Did  not  Leyden,  when  at  the  height  of  her  glory, 
nigh  two  centuries  ago,  petition  thee  to  fill  her 
Chair  of  Medicine  ? And  hadst  thou  not  then 
BOERHAAVE  for  a pupil. 


11. 

in  the  early  days  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
when  whale  fishing  was  an  important  industry, 
the  wood  of  Acacia  Melanoxylon  was  much  used 
by  coopers  for  oil  casks.  The  cabinetmakers  of 
Melbourne  in  the  present  day,  who  boast,  not 
without  justice,  that  they  turn  out  workmanship 
equal  to  that  of  any  London  firm,  use  the  wood 
extensively  when  no  great  scantling  is  necessary. 
The  Messrs^ Alcock  of  that  city,  whose  billiard- 
tables  have  gained  the  unqualified  praise  of  such 
champion  players  as  Roberts  and  Cook,  use  the 
wood  almost  exclusively  for  their  beautifully- 
finished  articles. 
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N otes. 


The  tree  in  Victoria  is  called  in  the  colonial 
vernacular  blackwood,  and  sometimes  lio-htwood. 

o 

In  some  districts  of  New  South  Wales  I have 
heard  it  called  hickory,  and  in  others  the  poison 
tree. 


III. 

Another  highly  interesting  Hunterian  relic  is 
to  find  an  appropriate  place  amidst  fitting  sur- 
gical surroundings,  and  in  thoroughly  sympathetic 
keeping,  side  by  side  with  that  of  which  we  have 
just  been  writing.  This,  like  the  chair,  is  con- 
sidered by  a thorough  expert  to  be  also  a choice 
bit  of  Chippendale  work. 

Were  we  in  a similar  strain,  to  evoke  from 
amongst  its  woody  fibres  ideal  utterances,  how 
eloquent  could  it  be  of  the  great  dead  and  gone 
genius,  who  is  now  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Halls 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Let  us  imagine  him 
sitting  at  it,  as  the  brush  of  Reynolds,  and  the 
graver  of  Sharp  have  depicted  him — thinking  out 
some  great  problem  of  organic  life. 
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Many  have  tried  to  follow  in  his  footsteps, — 
some  with  not  a little  success,  but  how  few  with 
the  same  single-heartedness  or  self-sacrihcing 
spirit. 

The  desk  at  which  John  Hunter  sat  and 
wrote  and  thotight  should  be  to  the  Anatomist, 
the  Physiologist,  and  the  Surgeon,  as  the 
Moslem’s  stone  of  Mecca. 

John  Goodsir  had  for  these  inanimate  objects 
a feeling  akin  to  veneration.  To  him  they  were 
ever  eloquent. 


CRAWFORD  AND  M'cABE,  PRINTERS,  I5  QUEEN  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
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